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Snakes abound in this region, but it is astonish-
ing how few one sees unless out especially to hunt
them. Probably the most numerous of the
venomous snakes in this part of the Oriente is the
fer-de-lance (Equis or Pitalala). It is this snake,
I believe, which was introduced to the French West
Indies during slave days, the idea being that the
presence of deadly snakes would prevent the slaves
from running away and taking to the bush. The
scheme, however, was a complete failure. Accus-
tomed to the African jungles and their venomous
snakes, the negroes had no undue dread of the fer-
de-lance and were rarely bitten. Moreover, the
snakes found it far easier to pick up a living about
the houses, on the plantations, and in the towns
than in the forests; and very soon they became a
real menace to the inhabitants. Numerous persons
were bitten while strolling through the gardens and
parks, even in the larger cities; many deaths re-
sulted from persons being bitten when working on
the estates, and every effort was made to ex-
terminate the deadly reptiles. But in vain. The
mongoose, introduced for the purpose of killing off
the fer-de-lance, preferred poultry and wild birds
to snakes and soon became almost as great a
nuisance as the fer-de-lance itself. The snake-eating
secretary birds of Africa were next tried, but un-
fortunately the birds feed only during the daytime ;
whereas the fer-de-lance is a nocturnal reptile,
and no desirable results followed this experiment.